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PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE (1906). 

I. 

HAT appears to me most noteworthy at the present time 
in the movement of French philosophy, is the increasing 
number of philosophical works by professional scientists, and the 
disturbance which these new publications have brought to habits 
of thought which date back more than a century. 

The problems of ethics, which for several years so largely 
engrossed attention, have doubtless not yet lost their interest. 
M. Levy-Bruhl has set forth his position forcibly and clearly in 
an article in the Revue Philosophique ; M. Weber has published 
a very curious practical apology for Stoicism considered as a 
moral hygiene which is still valuable at the present time ; M. 
Belot has just combined into one volume the articles which I 
summarized in this Review last year, with the addition of a new 
and very interesting study on suicide. Les principes de morale 
rationnelle by M. Landry, which is an attempt to effect a synthe- 
sis between utilitarianism and ethical rationalism, has given rise 
to interesting discussions. The manuals of ethics are improving 
as a result of these practical works. But, nevertheless, the 
centre of philosophical activity at the present time seems clearly 
to be concerned with Logic and Science. 

"The Library of Scientific Philosophy," in which have ap- 
peared the two celebrated works by Henri Poincare on L'hy- 
pothese and on La valeur de la science^ is rapidly being enlarged 
by a series of books written by physicians, laboratory men, natu- 
ralists, and mathematicians, who feel strongly the need of general- 
izing. I have previously mentioned, in a preceding article, the 
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work of M. Houssay, entitled Nature et sciences naturelles ; I 
must now add to that La vie et la mort by M. Dastre, professor 
of physiology in the Faculty of Sciences at the University of 
Paris ; Les doctrines medicates by Dr. Boinet, professor agrege 
of the Faculty of Medicine ; Les influences ancestrales and La 
lutte universelle, two works by M. Le Dantec, professor of em- 
bryology in the Faculty of Sciences, one of the most prolific 
writers among contemporary scientists who are at the same time 
philosophers. He is, moreover, the indefatigable advocate, one 
might almost say the official defender, of monism, to the justifica- 
tion of which he has this year, in addition to his books, devoted 
two articles in the Revue Philosophique. Monism, however, as 
he understands it, is not an hypothesis or a metaphysical dogma, 
but an epistemological truth, which is based on a criticism of sen- 
sation, on the reduction of all scientific explanation to terms 
of optics, and consequently on the possibility of translating 
into a unique language (that of the " canton optique ") all the 
other varieties of sense perception. Lame et le corps, by M. 
Alfred Binet, director of the laboratory of experimental psychol- 
ogy for Higher Education at the Sorbonne, is a work entirely 
devoted to questions which ordinarily concern psychophysicists 
but little : realism and idealism, causality and finality, criticism 
of the idea of matter and of the idea of spirit, the nature and 
function of the categories of the understanding. If it had been 
announced ten years ago that M. Binet would write such a 
book, people would have been incredulous. It would have 
caused laughter, if it had been added that we should see this 
experimenter in accord with M. Bergson in denying explicitly the 
parallelism of the mind and the body, and in returning with him 
to Reid's contention that in perception consciousness is in imme- 
diate contact with its object. I shall not undertake to give a 
summary of this position, with which readers of the Review are 
doubtless already acquainted. I only wish to call attention to 
this remarkable attempt on the part of a technical scientist, who 
has lived in the midst of instruments of observation and devoted 
himself to experimental inquiries, to accord to his higher interest 
the satisfaction of an " hour of synthesis " of which a great his- 
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torian has remarked that it is not bought too dear at the cost of 
a lifetime of analysis. 

In the same series appeared Dr. Le Bon's book, L' evolution 
de la matter e, which reached in one year its twelfth edition. It 
summarizes the ideas which the author has already maintained 
for a decade on the gradual ' dematerialization ' of matter by the 
phenomena of radio-activity. " Nothing is created, everything 
is disappearing ;" such is his epigraph. It will be noticed that in 
the title of this work, the term ' evolution ' is taken not in the 
sense of Spencer or of Haeckel, but in exactly the opposite 
sense, and that this title ought to be, strictly speaking, " The 
Dissolution of Matter." This is indeed a remarkable contribu- 
tion, from the standpoint of mass, to the study of this important, 
but still imperfectly understood phenomenon, of which Carnot's 
principle concerning the loss of energy shows another aspect 
from the standpoint of the dissipation of energy. These works, 
confined for a long time to the knowledge of a small circle, sud- 
denly became popular after the discovery of radium by M. and 
Mme. Curie. 1 Rarely has a discovery made a greater impression 
on the public imagination. Everything connected with it has 
excited prejudices. Ignorant people who are persecuted im- 
agine now-a-days that their enemies pursue them by means of 
unknown and invisible radiations, as they imagined ten years ago 
that they were hypnotized, and twenty years ago that they were 
electrified by machines of extraordinary power. When it was 
first maintained that radio-active bodies furnish energy, without 
appearing to borrow it from any source, all the enemies of science, 
the credulous and irrationalists, proclaimed joyfully that the 
principle of the conservation of energy had received its death 
blow, and that it must be relegated with Mariotte's law to the 
museum of old errors, and that finally they were going to be 
freed, by a sure proof, from the intolerable determinism in which 
the scientists sought to imprison them. A recent novel has re- 

1 You have no doubt learned that, after the tragic death of M. Curie in a carriage 
accident, Mme. Curie was called to the chair at the Sorbonne which her husband had 
formerly occupied. She is the first woman in France who has been granted a pro- 
fessorship of Higher Education, but now that the principle is admitted, everyone be- 
lieves that this nomination will not be the only one. 
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lated with scarcely any exaggeration, this political and worldly 
enthusiasm for radium, "which," as it says, " turns everybody's 
head. One of the doctors in the drawing-room having shown, 
I do not know how, that radium was in contradiction with the 
fundamental laws of science, this metal became, if I may thus ex- 
press myself, highly reactionary. Mahulot opened in his journal 
a rubric for radium. Madame Lambercier bought several tons 
of pitchblende and endowed a laboratory in order that research 
work, so useful to the cause, might be carried on ..." * Such 
was the effect produced among those conservative snobs who 
were at war with rationalism. With the mass of the public, on 
the contrary, after some moments of anxiety and hesitation, all 
these novelties have finally turned to the glory of science, and 
have reinforced a kind of spiritualism. For in this multitude of 
radiations so long unknown, and some of which are so active, in 
the proven possibility of wireless telegraphy, and even in the 
accidents due to the Roentgen rays, the philosophy of the crowd 
discerns immediately the possibility of telepathy, of action at a 
distance, of the exteriorization of sensibility. They even find in 
these phenomena an argument in support of communications 
with the world of the dead, by means of spiritistic phenomena 
which manifest themselves by lights or effluvia of the same kind : 
Acopi^ecv ydp, said Aristotle, oux iarc rSiv rcoXkcov. 

Philosophers must have a public, even if the thought of this 
public be on a much lower plane than their own. All these 
movements of thought, of which reasonable men are somewhat 
ashamed, create nevertheless a milieu, a field of philosophical 
forces which makes possible and supports the appearance of 
more important philosophical works. Thus M. Picard, professor 
of mathematics at the Sorbonne, who was appointed by the 
Government to make a general report on the recent progress of 
science on the occasion of one of the last Expositions, has taken 
up again and developed this report, and made a book of it en- 
titled La science modeme et son etat <actuel. This work contains 
a considerable amount of matter ; it is very abstract, but without 
being mathematical. The information which it gives is almost 

1 Abel Hermant, Monsieur de Courpiere marii. 
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always extremely condensed, and it often contains allusions 
which would be unintelligible to the general reader. It might 
seem that these qualities would confine the work to a narrow 
circle of specialists. Nevertheless, it is actually in its seventh 
thousand : to such an extent is public curiosity eager for scien- 
tific synthesis ! It is almost the same with La physique moderne, 
son evolution, the work of M. Lucien Poincare (nephew of Henri 
Poincare, and himself Inspector General of Secondary Education). 
This book, however, though somewhat technical, is less so and 
less condensed than the preceding. It is also more philosoph- 
ical. M. Picard holds himself aloof from philosophy as if this 
were something foreign to science : " I shall avoid in general," 
said he, "all purely philosophical discussion; we shall construct 
philosophy from the sciences, if we wish, in studying their intri- 
cacies and reciprocal influences, and by showing the real object 
of their research; but this is not philosophy in the sense in 
which it is often understood. A physicist or a physiologist, dur- 
ing an experiment, never raises questions concerning the reality 
of the external world. He believes in the reality, in the com- 
monest sense of the word, of the phenomena which unfold before 
him, and of which he seeks to determine the laws. ... In an- 
other order of ideas, the geometrician, when he studies the 
properties of lines and surfaces, does not concern himself with 
the origin of geometrical conceptions. ... I shall, therefore, 
stop only incidentally to consider such problems, not because I 
do not recognize their interest ; but because, on account of their 
psychological or metaphysical nature, they would carry me beyond 
the well-defined limits within which I wish to confine myself." x 
M. Lucien Poincare has neither as severe a concept of philoso- 
phy, nor such a distrust in regard to questions of criticism and 
epistemology. On the contrary, he says : " One of the most 

1 Picard, La science moderne, pp. 2-3. M. Picard himself, however, protests 
against the scepticism which proclaims the collapse of the Cartesian principle of mech- 
anism : "... Anxiety was aroused," he says,'" by the fact that recent discoveries 
seemed to threaten principles which had hitherto been regarded as beyond attack. 
This anxiety, however, is growing less, and there are grounds for believing that physi- 
cists and chemists will for a long time be able to hold the Cartesian formula, when its 
true meaning is apprehended : we shall see, indeed, how much the notion of mech- 
anism is capable of adaptation." (La science moderne, p. 9.) 
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interesting results of recent discoveries has been to restore to 
honor among scientists, speculations regarding the constitution 
of matter." But was this previous avoidance of metaphysical 
speculation real ? It seems, indeed, that it rested on a simple 
illusion : " The contempt which scientists manifested with regard 
to philosophical speculations did not prevent them, however, 
from admitting, unknown to themselves, certain axioms which 
they did not discuss, and which are, properly speaking, meta- 
physical concepts. They spoke unconsciously a language which 
had been taught them by their predecessors, but whose origin 
they did not investigate." In contrast with this older point of 
view, the modern physicist goes straight to the difficulty ; and, 
in order to meet it squarely, he does not hesitate to undertake a 
criticism of knowledge, or to philosophize expressly on the 
question whether in nature there is only mass and movement, 
whether the old Cartesian principle still holds good, or if one 
ought not to try to transform the quantitative into the qualitative, 
and the simplest sciences into the language of the most complex, 
— in much the same way as Auguste Comte, in a different con- 
nection, announced the ultimate reduction of sociology to mathe- 
matics, in its function of a model science which would serve to 
direct and organize the positive synthesis. " They ask if, instead 
of giving a mechanical interpretation of electricity, it might not 
be allowable to give, on the contrary, an electric interpretation of 
the phenomena of matter and motion, and thus to make mechan- 
ics itself become a part of electricity. Thus one sees a spring- 
tide appear in the eternal hope of coordinating all natural phe- 
nomena in a grand and imposing synthesis. Whatever the 
result of such attempts may be, they deserve the greatest atten- 
tion, and ought to be examined carefully, if one would form an 
exact idea of the tendencies of modern physics." 

And doubtless there will come a time when this electromorphic 
representation of the physical universe will itself be overthrown by 
some new conception. But whatever the methods may be, science 
as a whole will profit by all these changes, just as the insect is 
developed by its own metamorphosis. "The field of our inves- 
tigations has no limits ; what we today call the unknowable will 
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recede farther and farther before the advance of science, which 
will never be stopped in its onward march." 

Although M. Duhem may be often quoted as an authority by 
those who would belittle the value of science, nevertheless his 
conclusions at the present time do not differ materially from 
those which we have just cited. In reading La theorie phys- 
ique, son objet et sa structure, that excellent work in which he has 
collected and condensed his previous studies, it often appears 
that M. Duhem himself has felt it necessary, like M. Henri 
Poincare and M. Milhaud, to point out the exaggerations of his 
disciples of which he disapproved. 1 Or rather, he corrected both 
sides at once : against the rationalism of M. Poincare, he uses 
in defense some of the more relativistic arguments of M. Le Roy ; 
against the contingentialism of M. Le Roy, he maintains that 
something remains constant in the physical theory in spite of its 
transformations. This last point of view, however, is preferred 
by him, and with this position he concludes. The physical theory, 
according to him, is not based on abstract rational principles, but 
is judged primarily by history, from which it is inseparable. 
There are some elements of Hegelianism in the point of view of 
this physicist, although he is a Catholic and one who readily 
quotes Pascal. "To give the history of a principle " he says in 
concluding, " is at the same time to make a logical analysis of 
it. The criticism of the intellectual processes which physics sets 
in play, is bound indissolubly with the account of the gradual 
evolution by which deduction perfects theory and makes of it an 
image ever more exact and ever better ordered by laws which 
observation reveals. Moreover, the history of science alone is 
able to guard the physicist, both from foolish ambitions of dog- 
matism and from the hopelessness of Pyrrhonism ... In bring- 
ing to light theories once dominant but now forgotten, history 
reminds him that the most alluring systems are only provisional 
representations and not final explanations. And, on the other 
hand, by unfolding before his eyes the tradition by which the 
science of each epoch is nourished by systems of past centuries, 
and by which it is pregnant with the physics of the future, by 

1 See Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI, May, 1906, pp. 246, 249. 
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citing to him the prophecies which the theory has formulated 
and which experience has realized, it creates and strengthens in 
him the conviction that physical theory is not a purely artificial 
system, which is to-day convenient and to-morrow useless. He 
is convinced that it is a classification which is growing more and 
more natural, an ever clearer reflection of the realities which the 
experimental method could not directly observe." * 

II. 

I would be very far from having completed the list of contri- 
butions to philosophy by scientists, if I should go on and add to 
the important works mentioned all the periodical articles or com- 
munications from learned societies which show a similar spirit. 
But what I have already said may suffice to show the importance 
of this movement. It is so great that it is beginning to render 
professional philosophers uneasy. It must not be forgotten that 
in France the majority of future scholars, from the time they are 
sixteen or seventeen years old, specialize in ' Literature ' or the 
' Sciences,' the indestructible remains of the trivium and the 
quadrivium, and that up to the present time the education of all 
the future professors of philosophy has been almost exclusively 
philosophical and 'literary.' M. Sageret, a critic in the Revue 
Philosophique, asked anxiously not long ago, if we were not soon 
going to see systematic philosophy entirely taken possession of 
by scientists, and if professional philosophers were not going to 
be obliged to confine themselves to the history of philosophy, for 
which alone they had adequate preparation. M. Goblot, in the 
Revue de Metaphysique, going still further, even spoke of restrict- 
ing them to ancient philosophy. The anxiety on this point is very 
apparent. Among the young Fellows of philosophy, who either 
have a personal income or one derived from bursaries, and are 
not therefore obliged to go into teaching immediately, there are 
several who devote themselves seriously to the study of the 
positive sciences and work in laboratories. Some of them declare 
unhesitatingly that they will remain and try to make their career 
in these fields, and will keep philosophical reflections (if any 

1 Duhem, La thiorie physique, pp. 444-445. 
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should come to them) for their leisure hours. " When I began 
to study philosophy," said a student to me, " I thought I should 
learn something positive. Philosophy seemed to me science 
itself, and science understood in an intelligent manner. When I 
saw what it was in reality, it was too late to change my course." 

The question is very serious. The situation, however, is al- 
ready somewhat improved by the amendment for the Fellowship 
examination which is to be put in force this year. I shall go on 
to explain this reform. 

The central fact around which all the philosophical profession 
in France gravitates, is the philosophical class in the lyceums 
and colleges, which completes the course of secondary education. 
It is for these classes that professors are wanted ; they number 
more than three hundred, 1 while there are only forty University 
professors of philosophy. The teaching in this class is very effi- 
cient and renders very great service in the intellectual and moral 
development of the young men. Here philosophy is really util- 
ized for a social purpose. 2 Almost all the students who elect 
this instruction present themselves at the competitive examination 
called ' Agregation ' ; those who are successful become professors 
in the lyceums ; those who fail and receive only a license, be- 
come professors in the colleges. 

Formerly the Fellowship examination consisted only of a 
single series of tests which were presented to the candidate all 
at once. These tests at first had mainly a pedagogical character : 
the purpose was to discover whether the candidate was capable 
of conducting satisfactorily a class in philosophy for young men 
of sixteen or seventeen years of age. The written part of this 
examination therefore comprised at first two systematic disserta- 

1 These are distributed as follows : 18 professors of the higher lyceums and col- 
leges of Paris and Versailles, which form a special class ; 107 professors of the depart- 
ment lyceums ; 186 professors of colleges, of which 61 have charge (in the less im- 
portant colleges) of the instruction in both philosophy and literature, or philosophy and 
history. To this list may be added, a certain number of professors on leave of 
absence. I am indebted for this information to the kindness of M. Darlu, inspector 
general of philosophy. I may mention that the lyceums and colleges are institutions 
of ' Secondary Education ' ; the courses of instruction are the same in both, but the 
colleges are less important and have a different financial organization. 

'See Philosophical Review, Vol. XV, July, 1905, pp. 429-430. 
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tions, and an historical dissertation dealing with a period of the 
history of philosophy which had been assigned at the beginning of 
the year. Each of these dissertations was written at a single sit- 
ting of eight hours of consecutive work. Some weeks later the 
candidates were required to present a lecture or lesson on system- 
atic philosophy, and one on historical philosophy, each being 
prepared in twenty-four hours, on a subject chosen at random. 
Finally, after some days of rest, they were required to give three 
interpretations of authors, one Greek, another Latin, and the 
third modern, with twenty minutes preparation for each. The 
explained texts, the lesson subjects, and those of the dissertations 
were all drawn from the program of the lyceums in which the 
future candidates were to become professors. 

No special scientific preparation was required for this ex- 
amination. It was necessary that the candidate should have the 
degree of licentiate in letters (which does not embrace any scien- 
tific test) and the bachelor of science degree, the examination for 
which was in very elementary physics and mathematics. More- 
over, the pedagogical character of this competition has been 
rapidly altered, on the one hand, by development of historical and 
philological learning, and on the other hand, and chiefly, by the 
effort of the candidates to show original thought and philosophical 
ability capable of impressing the examiners. That is seen to be 
inevitable, when one considers the classical culture of the candi- 
dates, the severe competition of the examination, and the lasting 
importance of its results for those who are successful. The art of 
cleverly building constructions of ideas, beauty of style, facility 
and elegance of diction, a capacity for commenting brilliantly on 
the authors set down on the program, such were the dominant 
characteristics of this brief and difficult test. 

One cannot deny that it has produced men of great talent, 
but it also made professors who were poorly adapted to their 
specialty and also to their career. As a remedy for these evils, 
the following measures have been proposed. 

The old Fellowship examination has been divided into two 
parts : (i) An examination which is usually passed a year after 
the license and which is called the ' diploma of higher studies '; 
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(2) a competition which is held not less than a year after the can- 
didate has obtained this diploma, and which is the Fellowship ex- 
amination in the strict sense of the word. 

The diploma of higher studies is exclusively theoretical. It 
consists, in the first place and essentially, in the composition of 
an essay of a hundred pages, on an original subject chosen by the 
candidate in the freest manner from the subject taught by the 
Faculty * ; and in the second place, of philosophical and philo- 
logical explanations of texts assigned three months in advance 
to each particular candidate by the professors who have charge 
of the examination. The Fellowship examination proper, which 
is held a year later, is essentially professional and pedagogical. 
It requires as preliminary conditions that the candidate should 
possess : (1) a license, whether it be a license of letters or a license 
of science ; (2) the diploma of higher studies of which we have 
just spoken. (3) If he has the license of letters, he must also 
have a scientific degree, bachelor of science or certificate P.C.N. 2 
of the Faculty of sciences, proving that he has attended for a 
year one of the elementary courses of the faculty, and that he 
has passed successfully an examination on the subject-matter of 
the course. (4) He must have passed a term of three weeks in a 
class of the lyceum, in the capacity of auxiliary professor, under 
the direction of an experienced professor, who at the end of this 
period makes a report to the academical authorities on the pro- 
fessional qualities of the licentiate. 

As to the tests of the examination, they remain almost what 
they were : a systematic dissertation and a dissertation on the 
history of philosophy, each written in seven hours ; a philosoph- 
ical lecture given after five hours of solitary preparation, during 
which time the candidate is allowed to make use of whatever 
notes and books he may wish ; finally, the explanation of three 

1 Here are some philosophical subjects of the University of Paris for 1907. This 
list may indicate the range and variety of topics : The genesis of the evolutionary 
hypothesis in Darwin's mind ; Descartes' theory of emotion ; Theories of musical 
harmony ; Incoherent forms of mental diseases ; The trust movement in the textile 
industries ; The pupil of the primary schools at ten years of age ; The interpretation 
of Kantianism by Reinhold ; Jehring's Philosophy of Right. 

2 That is to say, physics, chemistry, and the natural sciences. 
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passages from philosophical authors, taken from a list of authors 
published a year in advance. 

It is evident that this new organization gives a larger part to 
the sciences and allows to pedagogical preparation its normal 
place in a professional examination. Nevertheless, the first of 
these reforms especially is not great. The science degree is 
allowed to replace the degree in letters ; but this is merely theo- 
retical. As a matter of fact, all the candidates come from the 
section of letters ; and as to the certificate P.C.N., it doubtless 
represents more substantial knowledge than the bachelor of 
science degree, but, in the first place, it is a great deal more 
special, and, moreover, it is still very far from ensuring a really 
personal knowledge of the sciences ; it is a degree for the pupil 
and not for the teacher. Moreover, the demand has already 
been made that the license of letters with mention of philosophy, 
which is the first step toward the Fellowship degree, should it- 
self be transformed in the direction of the positive sciences. M. 
Goblot, professor at the University of Lyon, advocated this re- 
form as early as 1902 ; he has just published a new article, 1 in 
which he repeats his former arguments and conclusions. The 
license of philosophy really comprises two parts : (1) A series of 
tests common to all the candidates for the degree of letters, 
namely, French literature, Latin composition, and a philological 
explanation of Greek, Latin, and French authors ; (2) a series of 
special tests for the license in philosophy : a written and oral 
examination in systematic philosophy, a written and oral examin- 
ation in the history of philosophy, and, finally, an oral exami- 
nation in which the candidate may choose his special subject (ped- 
agogy, law, history, neurology, etc.). The candidates for the 
license of philosophy are accordingly drawn exclusively from the 
students of literature. The proposal of M. Goblot is that can- 
didates should be allowed to substitute for the common literary 
part of the examination the license in science, or the doctorate 
in medicine. In this way scientists wishing to philosophize 
would be allowed to take degrees and follow courses in the Fac- 
ulty of Letters. Every one would gain by this arrangement : 

■Goblot, " La licence de philosophie, " Revue de MUaphysique, January, 1907. 
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professional philosophy by assimilating new elements, the scien- 
tists by coming to realize what they lack, namely, philosophical 
analysis and the history of philosophy. In this way, what so 
frequently happens at present, and what has been so justly 
deprecated by M. Mach, would cease to exist : — intelligent 
specialists without critical sense and philosophical culture, who 
in their naive attempts to generalize, fall into confusions which 
were long ago cleared up, and are led into very serious mistakes 
which have been antiquated two hundred and sometimes even 
two thousand years. This is a waste of energy which it is nec- 
essary to check. One feels especially how necessary this critical 
education is, when one realizes that science is actually in danger 
of being submerged by the flood of useless publications. 

III. 

The same scientific need appears to account for the continued 
progress shown by the history of philosophy. Moreover, at the 
present time, the words ' science ' and ' scientific ' are beginning to 
be currently employed in speaking of philosophy. Exact methods 
of work have been established. The old forms of literary or 
abstract history have fallen more and more into discredit. All 
the philosophical world is beginning clearly to recognize certain 
absolute principles : — That it is only possible to arrive at general 
points of view after a long process of verification and technical 
classification ; that a passage cited must never be altered in the 
slightest detail ; that no one has the right to suppress part of a 
phrase or even a single word without notice and without replac- 
ing it by points ; that still more one commits a grave fault, if 
he ' arranges ' a quotation, though without changing the sense, 
in order to render it more characteristic or more elegant ; that 
one ought not to quote from memory in a serious work, nor 
refer to a passage without telling exactly on what page and in 
what edition the reader may be able to verify its authenticity 
and to examine its context. It is also recognized that documents 
have only historical significance in connection with their date. 
Thus, he who wishes to understand a system must be strictly 
forbidden to make arbitrary reconstructions based on a pretended 
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discovery of an internal dialectic in the author that he is study- 
ing, which is independent of chronology but follows a logical 
order which brings together passages widely separated from 
each other in time, and separates writings of the same epoch. 
When, by chance, an imaginary interpretation of this kind is put 
forward, it is more and more strongly condemned by competent 
scholars, and this fact is a good indication of the progress we 
have made in this respect. Here, as in other fields of philosophy 
the duty of being objective is more clearly recognized every year, I 
might almost say, every day. 

In the meantime, under these general conditions, two historical 
schools continue to exist among us. The first is especially con- 
nected with the teaching of M. Boutroux. It may be said that 
this school has as its motto the epigraph he has taken for his 
Etudes d'histoire de la philosophie : Zyjrstrac to cdcov (Aristotle). 
M. Boutroux quotes with approval the saying of Herder, " Einen 
Schriftsteller durch sich selbst zu erklaren" ; and recently in dis- 
cussing the thesis of M. Rivaud, he said that, in order to under- 
stand Spinozism, the only way was to "relive" it, to grasp 
through its essential ideas the individual spirit which gives to this 
system its admirable unity. 1 This school regards the history of 
philosophy as essentially an effort to reconstruct the mind of the 
thinker whom one studies, in order to regain his point of view 
and that of his epoch, without judging them from the modern 
standpoint, and without asking what there is of truth or falsity, in 
an absolute sense, in their conception of things. The other 
school is derived rather from M. Brochard, 2 who is not willing to 
renounce the right of passing historical judgments, and who in 
more than one study has even specially insisted upon the modern 
value (he has also insisted sometimes on the eternal value) of the 
philosophical ideas which he has studied. This point of view 
appears to be shared by M. Levy-Bruhl. It is certainly that of 
M. Couturat, the eminent author of La logique de Leibniz. In 
the preface to his recent work, Les principes des mathematiques , 
he sums up his position very emphatically in the following 

1 See also, for a characterization of this method, the preface to M. Boutroux' s study 
of Pascal quoted later (page 381 ). 

2 And perhaps more remotely from Taine. 
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words : "To demand that a philosophy should always be judged 
' from the inside,' from its own standpoint and that of the time 
in which it was written, is to admit that there is no truth in 
philosophy, and that a system is a work of art, which is only 
valuable by virtue of its unity and harmony. ... In philosophy 
as elsewhere, the superstitious respect for the historic fact borders 
on dilletantism and scepticism." Moreover, the historians of this 
school ask how we can judge that one fact is historic — that is to 
say, worthy of mention — and another fact is not ? Is it not from 
the standpoint of our present philosophy? Thus, it is in the 
light of the truths which we possess, that we attach great impor- 
tance to Descartes's rule of analysis and pass over with a few 
words his doctrine of animal spirits. As long as the question 
of an international language had not become a living one, who 
could dream of seeing in the Leibnizian speculations on this sub- 
ject anything but an accidental Utopian view which the historian 
had the right of regarding as of no importance ? 

It goes without saying that, in order to clearly explain these 
two theories, I am obliged to treat of their extreme points of 
view. As a matter of fact, the pure historians are not entirely 
without interest in systematic truth and the permanent acquisitions 
of thought. The rationalists, on their side, do not pass over as 
something negligible the historical individuality and personal 
originality of a thinker, that happy combination of varied elements 
"which only happens once," said Tarde, "and then only for an 
instant." 1 However, notwithstanding these reservations, the 
opposition of these trends of thought is very marked. In con- 
nection with the first point of view, I must note the remarkable 
historical work which M. Delbos has recently published, entitled 
La formation de la philosophic pratique de Kant. His purpose 
has been to understand and interpret Kant through the movement 
and oscillations of his thought, to show how he had at first 

1 Lois de I 'imitation, p. 425. — The Logique de Leibniz, by M. Couturat, is dedi- 
cated to M. Boutroux. It is evident that, although there is a difference in point of 
view, there is no personal antagonism. I may say, moreover, that the personal rela. 
tions among French philosophers are very cordial even when their opinions are most 
sharply opposed. Of all intellectual bodies, they show, I believe, the fewest jeal- 
ousies and individual antagonisms. 
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advanced towards his system, and afterwards in his system. The 
author appropriates the saying of Kuno Fischer : "To explain 
anything is to follow its historical development." That accounts 
for the detailed character of this work, the abundance of cited 
passages, and the care with which all the halting-places of the 
thought are pointed out. Before arriving at his great definitive 
synthesis, Kant passed through a long period in which his thought 
was unsystematic and unstable. Several times he constructed 
provisional systems, formed of tendencies rather than of well de- 
fined ideas ; and M. Delbos, conformably to his method, has 
made scrupulously exact statements of these. He sets himself 
to determine precisely all the influences which had affected 
Kant's thought, his pietistic antecedents, Wolffian philosophy, the 
doctrines of Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, Hume, and particularly 
the writings of Rousseau. M. Delbos pauses to study especially 
the influence of Rousseau upon Kant. Some have supposed 
that he was led to do this through patriotism ; but I know him 
well enough to assert that it was nothing of the kind. His phil- 
osophical sympathies naturally tend towards the German philos- 
ophy of the nineteenth century rather than to the French 
philosophy of the eighteenth. But he is first of all an historian ; 
he had the texts and he quoted them. His books, and notably 
the pages on Rousseau, are so strongly based on documentary 
evidence, that they do not leave much space for arbitrary inter- 
pretation. 

While a great many philosophers in France, and particularly in 
Germany, still go to Kant as to a living source of truth, or re- 
fute his doctrines because they perceive in them a hindrance to 
moral progress, M. Delbos occupies himself quietly in making a 
dissection of the system, or rather a geological survey of its dif- 
ferent stages. 1 The Critique of Pure Reason itself does not seem 
to him homogeneous. In the first place, one does not at first 

1 Just as this article was completed, I received M. Evellin's fine work entitled La 
raison pure et les antinomies, essai critique stir ia phihsophie Kantienne. It is the 
application of the inverse method to the philosophy of Kant. M. Evellin sets out 
from the antinomies of Kant, and solves them by maintaining that the complete point 
of view of the theses in every case contains the only truth, and that the position of 
the antithesis is purely imaginary. 
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perceive in it the idea of autonomy which later is to become the 
centre of the system ; and, in the second place, a strict historical 
analysis reveals the existence of two trains of ideas, one of which 
dominates in the Dialectic, while the other and older one reap- 
pears in the Methodology. His ethical system only finds its 
equilibrium in the Grundlegung ; it is only completed and arrives 
at a general view of the world in the Critique of Judgment. Fol- 
lowing out his principle consistently, M. Delbos's sole problem 
is to determine how these conceptions have been formed, and 
to show how their different elements are related to each other. 
Having restricted his problem in this way, he brings to its solu- 
tion great accuracy of knowledge. He shows particularly that 
there persists everywhere in the system a two-fold conception. 
On the one hand, we have moral ideas of a religious type, 
which have really a religious origin ; and, on the other hand, 
moral ideas of a judicial type. Between these two conceptions 
Kant did not really effect a synthesis, but continued himself to 
be aware of the duality. But while insisting on this duality, he 
nevertheless maintained that in the last resort there was no con- 
tradiction. The concluding words of M. Delbos's book well in- 
dicate its whole spirit. After having very succinctly indicated the 
elements of Kantian thought which are still valuable, he con- 
cludes briefly as follows : " If the Kantian ethics is still to re- 
main to-day efficacious and fruitful, this cannot be by pretending 
to reduce the problems which confront us to Kantian forms. It 
only gains real importance for us when it is renewed and verified 
by contact with the problems of to-day, and when we obtain 
from it assistance in studying and solving these problems in a 
free spirit, — in that spirit which led Kant himself to write : 
'There is no classical author in philosophy.' " 

I have dwelt at such length on this work both on account of 
its great intrinsic value, and especially because it is characteristic 
of a method, and a method ought to be judged by its best prod- 
ucts. From an historical point of view, the subjects which 
appear most attractive to workers are, in the first place, Leibniz, 
about whom have appeared the following works : An important 
study by M. Baruzzi, founded largely on unedited material and 
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entitled Leibniz, et I' organisation religieuse de la terre ; a very 
good manual on the philosophy of Leibniz for the use of classes 
by M. Halbwachs ; a long posthumous memoir of Foucher de 
Careil on the same subject, edited with a preface and study of 
the works of the author by M. Fouillee. Next in interest stands 
Maine de Biran. A collection of his manuscripts has been pub- 
lished by the Revue de Metaphysique, where they occupy a whole 
special number. At the same time there appeared a work by 
M. G. Michelet on the philosophy of Maine de Biran considered 
from the religious point of view. Spinoza also has his adherents : 
M. Brunschvicg has published, together with the new edition of 
his work on Spinoza's philosophy, a series of articles entitled 
" Spinoza and His Contemporaries." Finally, M. Rivaud has pre- 
sented a thesis for the doctorate on the conceptions of essence 
and of existence in Spinoza's philosophy. The same author has 
contributed to the study of ancient philosophy an important 
work entitled Le devenir et la matiere dans la philosophie grecque. 
This field has received less attention, but it may be announced 
that in the near future some studies on this subject by the 
lamented Paul Tannery will be published, perhaps in several 
volumes. 

IV. 

But the great interest of this year, so far as the history of 
philosophy is concerned, has been the trial of Pascal, who was 
prosecuted by M. Felix Mathieu, and defended by M. Abel 
Lefranc, and who will doubtless never be either condemned or 
acquitted for lack of a tribunal of the dead. 

The point of departure of this much-disputed problem of philo- 
sophical history is well known. Pascal in 1646 repeated Torricelli's 
experiment and varied it in different ways. Descartes, while in 
Paris for a short time, paid Pascal two visits, on the 23d and 24th of 
September, 1647. Each of these visits lasted about two hours, 
and Roberval was present at the first. According to a letter of 
Pascal's sister Jacqueline, dated on the twenty-fifth of that month, 
Descartes and Pascal agreed that the cause of the phenomenon 
was the weight of the atmosphere, although they gave different 
explanations of it, while Roberval, on the other hand, entirely 
rejected that hypothesis. 
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The experiment of the Puy de Dome was made on the 19th of 
September, 1648. Pascal did not inform Descartes of it, and did 
not send him the Recit de la grande experience de Vequilibre des 
liqueurs, in which it was described, and which was published at the 
end of 1648. Now Descartes, in several letters to Mersenne (the 
first of which was written in 1647, and the others at the beginning 
of 1 648), insists on knowing if Pascal had made that experiment, 
which, he says, he had advised him to perform. Learning in 1649 
that the experiment had been performed without his knowledge of 
it, he wrote to Carcavi, an intimate friend of Pascal, to complain that 
the latter had not informed him of it. He repeats twice in this 
letter, that he had had the first idea of this experiment, and that 
he had suggested it to Pascal, who had never thought of it. 

In the Recit, on the contrary, which Descartes never knew, 
since he died in 1650 without having seen it, Pascal explicitly 
states that he himself had thought out this method of verification ; 
and in a short treatise published in 165 1, eighteen months after 
Descartes's death, he made this express declaration : " It is true, 
and I say it boldly, that this experiment is my invention ; and 
therefore I can say that the new knowledge which it has revealed 
to us is entirely due to me." 

Which one has lied or is deceiving himself? One might ordi- 
narily explain the difficulty by saying that Descartes had not 
understood Pascal in the conversations which they had held, and 
that he had himself imperfectly explained his ideas. Such was 
the solution proposed by M. Boutroux and by M. Adam, and 
consequently adopted by public opinion. M. Felix Mathieu (oi 
Geneva), in three articles published in the Revue de Paris, has con- 
tended most vigorously against this explanation. According to 
him, Pascal deliberately committed a breach of faith, when he 
claimed for himself the idea of the experiment. Here are his 
arguments. 

That Pascal and Descartes, talking together on two occasions 
and for several hours, should not have understood each other on 
essential points is very difficult to admit. Now, the very precise 
demands of Descartes, repeated several times in 1648, while 
waiting for the execution of the project, leaves no doubt concern- 
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ing the fact that he had really conceived the idea during his con- 
versation with Pascal. The whole question, therefore, is to know 
whether Pascal was from the first as favorable to the idea as Des- 
cartes, or if he had not, on the contrary, hesitated to follow his 
counsel. This is, according to M. Mathieu, what is shown by 
known facts. 

Mersenne had for a long time been opposed to the column-of- 
air hypothesis. But some notes written by him between the 
eighth and the thirtieth of September, 1647, show that he was 
suddenly converted to the idea that the mercury is kept in the 
barometric tube by the weight of the column of external air. 
And he declares that the way to settle the question is to make 
the experiment simultaneously in several places and at different 
altitudes. Who, therefore, could have given him this idea, 
Pascal or Descartes ? 

At this time (October, 1647, to be exact) Pascal published 
Experiences nouvelles touchant levide, in which he relates how he 
repeated Torricelli's experiment with a long tube, full sometimes 
of wines, sometimes of water ; how he had experimented on the 
vacuum with a plugged syringe, whose piston he drew under 
water, etc. In this book there is not a word about the weight of 
the column of air. His only conclusion is that, if nature abhors 
a vacuum, " the force of this abhorrence is limited, and equal to 
that with which water at a certain height (about thirty-one feet) 
tends to run downward." In his letters to P. Noel at the end of 
October, he does not inform him of the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon by means of the column of air : this is, indeed, men- 
tioned, but by P. Noel and not by him ! 

Moreover, he does not even then admit that the air may have 
weight ; for one of his experiments is designed to prove that 
an empty syringe plunged in mercury weighs the same as when 
it is full of air. Therefore it was not he who at this time 
suggested the contrary to Mersenne. 

But it is probable that the suggestion came from Descartes : 
he had just returned to Paris at the beginning of September, and 
his return therefore coincides with the change of attitude on the 
part of Mersenne. It cannot be doubted that Descartes was at 
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this time persuaded that the phenomenon was due to the column 
of air. In his letter to Mersenne on the 13th of December, 
1647, almost a year before the experiment was made and when 
no one was thinking of it, Descartes asked in unmistakable 
terms, if Pascal had performed the experiment which he had sug- 
gested to him to see " if the mercurcy would rise as high on the 
top of a mountain as it stands at the base." There could be here 
no question of a mistake ; the statement is explicit ; and Des- 
cartes twice repeated his question in the course of the year 1648. 

In the meantime the experiment of " the vacuum within the 
vacuum " was performed by Auzout. In a barometrical appara- 
tus, with an opening on the side which was closed by an air- 
tight film, Auzout placed a second barometrical apparatus in 
which, of course, the mercury did not rise naturally. But as soon 
as the lateral film had been pierced with a pin, the air entered, the 
mercury went down in the large apparatus and rose in the small 
one. The experiment was performed, according to all probability, 
between the 1st and the 12th of June, 1648. It convinced 
Roberval. Some days afterward in a public lecture, he adopted 
the hypothesis of atmospheric pressure which he had until that 
time opposed. 

Now, it is exactly at the same time that Pascal distinctly de- 
clares himself a partisan of atmospheric pressure in a letter to 
La Pailleur ; and he adds the following words : " We are wait- 
ing for its confirmation by an experiment which ought to be 
made on one of our highest mountains ; but this I cannot hope 
for soon, as I learn from letters sent in reply to some which I 
wrote six months ago that the snows render the summits of 
these mountains inaccessible." 

The Puy-de-D6me inaccessible in the month of June ? Or 
even in the preceding months ? That is improbable. It would 
have to be an exceptional year ; but not only is there no mention 
of this in Fuster's meteorological report, but there are letters 
from Mersenne and Descartes, written in the spring of 1648, in 
which both (the one in Holland and the other in Paris) speak of 
the beautiful weather and the unusual heat of that year. 

And how, on the contrary, it is easy to explain that the experi- 
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ment was not made until the 19th of September, 1648, if it be true 
that Pascal did not really decide to ask his brother-in-law to carry- 
out this verification until June following Auzout's experiment ! 

These doubts are confirmed by an examination of the pamphlet 
published by Pascal in December, 1648, the same one that he 
did not think proper to send to Descartes : Le recti de la grande 
experience de I'equilibre des liqueurs. At the beginning of the 
work there is a letter said to be written by Pascal to Perier, on 
the 1 5th of November, 1647. Is it authentic ? He there ex- 
plains that in his book of the preceding year, entitled Experiences 
nouvelles, he has not told all his thought, and that he thoroughly 
believed in atmospheric pressure when that was written, although 
he had not spoken of it. He relates to Perier, in amazing words, 
the details of an experiment which he is reputed to have made 
with him some days previously, and therefore in November, 1647. 
And this experiment is, according to the description, exactly 
the same as Auzout's experiment which everybody considered 
new in 1648, and which then settled the question decisively. 
That is almost impossible. But that is not all. The experi- 
ment which Pascal describes is, indeed, in the main that of Auzout, 
but he adds to it some singular details. Auzout filled at first all 
the apparatus, then he emptied the outside tube to obtain the 
vacuum, and finally he let the air re-enter to restore the pressure. 
Pascal speaks of something quite different : he says that the 
mercury of the inside tube stood at first at the usual height, then 
it was lowered by degrees in proportion as the air all around was 
taken away ; and finally that " this height or suspension of the 
mercury increased or diminished according as the pressure of the 
air increased or diminished." But it is impossible to make the 
experiment in this way except with the air-pump, which was not 
at that time invented ; and Perier in his Nouvelles experiences, 
which he published in 1663, calls attention to the fact that 
before Otto de Guericke, the only way known to create a 
vacuum was by first filling the receptacle with mercury, and 
then letting a part of this run out from below. The experiment 
described is therefore fictitious. 

Pascal, moreover, in order to firmly establish his rights and 
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priority, assures us that at his request Mersenne had written as 
early as November, 1647, to several foreign correspondents to 
engage them to take part in his experimental project at the Puy- 
de-D6me. But, says M. Mathieu, none of these letters can be 
found, even among the papers of Huyghens and Hevelius, who 
were constant correspondents of Mersenne, and who were in the 
habit of preserving very carefully all the scientific letters which 
they received. In addition to this, none of the letters received 
by Mersenne at this time and in the following months make any 
mention of this communication. Furthermore, Mersenne wrote 
on the 4th of January to Le Tenneur, who was living at Cler- 
mont, and asked him to make the experiment in question ; the 
same day he wrote to Huyghens, and, speaking of the peak of 
Teneriffe, added incidentally that, if he had such a mountain near 
him, he would climb it immediately "to see if the vacuum would 
be greater or less than here." In neither letter does he speak 
of Perier and Pascal ; that is not compatible with the mission with 
which the latter claims to have charged him. 

M. Mathieu's last argument is bibliographical and somewhat 
subtle. Pascal's pamphlet, Recit de la grande experience, which 
he did not send to Descartes, is extremely rare. M. Mathieu 
knows only three copies of it. It was placed in trust with Sav- 
reux, that is to say, said M. Mathieu, " with an obscure sel- 
ler of Catechisms," where no one would dream of going to look 
for it. Moreover, it is almost never cited by contemporaries. 
In 165 1, Pascal, enumerating his scientific works in a letter of 
candidacy to the Academy, does not mention it. M. Mathieu 
supposes, therefore, that he did this intentionally, that he con- 
cealed for several years the edition of his Recit, for fear that his 
bad faith would be discovered in the lifetime of Descartes. And 
in confirmation of this hypothesis, he cites a certain number of 
controversies in which Pascal, according to him, had certainly 
lacked in sincerity. This was remarkable in the case of Torricelli, 
whose name he omitted by pretending to be ignorant of it, al- 
though he knew it very well, and again in regard to Magni, 
whom he tried to denounce as a plagiarist, by attaching a false 
date to his work. M. Mathieu concludes by saying that the 
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pretended letter from Pascal to Perier is a forgery, both as to its 
date and its content ; for it ought to be dated in the month of 
June, and it was written for the public, and not for Perier, in 
order to try to rob Descartes of the honor of having had the 
first idea of the experiment of the Puy-de-D6me, and to take 
away from Auzout the invention of the experiment of the vacuum 
within the vacuum, which, moreover, is itself falsified. 

By this conclusion, M. Mathieu explains in the last place the 
" conspiracy of silence " which, according to him, from that time 
forward was formed about Pascal. His attempt at fraud, he 
thinks, was recognized by scientists, and, with the exception of 
some naive persons who were not acquainted with the story, all 
the more important thinkers, during the whole of the seventeenth 
century, refrained from speaking of his physical experiments. It 
was only at a later time, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries, that Pascal's treachery was successful, and that his claims 
were accepted as true by scientists and philosophers. 

It will be difficult for readers of the Review to imagine the 
impression that this series of articles has produced on the philo- 
sophical public in France, and likewise on the educated public in 
general. Pascal is a kind of saint for a great many cultivated 
men ; his genius, his suffering, and even his eccentricities have 
always greatly impressed the imagination. That austere envi- 
ronment at Port Royal, where he ended his life, envelops him 
with an atmosphere of seriousness and nobility, and continues to 
enhance his reputation. ' And while he is for believers one of the 
most effective apologists for Christianity, the religious persecutions 
which his party has suffered have made him, from another point 
of view, a representative of intellectual liberty and a sufferer for 
its sake. In this sense, inasmuch as he is the implacable 
enemy of the Jesuits, Pascal is almost popular, for the Jesuits 
are greatly disliked by the great mass of the people. Their 
very name is generally taken as an insult ; it is always a 
synonym among the common people for bad faith and treacherous 
cleverness. Pascal has greatly contributed to this opinion by his 
Provinciates ; and, accordingly, as a result of contrast, he himself 
became a synonym of sincerity, frankness, and absolute integrity. 
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It is well known what Chateaubriand and Sainte-Beuve said of 
him. M. Brunschvicg, who is his latest editor, wrote that his 
Pensees " reveals a writer who has had no superior in France, 
and a thinker who in modern times has not been surpassed for 
profundity. Moreover, this work expresses at the same time the 
the most lofty and heroic spirit of charity" (page 302). 

No one who has studied the Pensees has escaped the extraor- 
dinary influence which it exercises upon the mind. M. Boutroux, 
in the volume which he devoted to him in 1900, began his work 
with this short preface which I must quote entire : 

" Pascal, before writing, knelt and prayed for the power to 
yield up all that belonged to him, in order that strength might 
be added to his weakness. By humiliation he prepared himself 
for inspiration. It seems that he who wishes to know such a 
high and rare genius in his inmost nature, ought to follow an 
analogous method, and, while using according to his power of 
erudition analysis and criticism, which are our natural instru- 
ments, he ought, in a docile surrender to the influence of Pascal 
himself, to look for the inspiring grace which alone can give to 
our efforts direction and efficacy." 

M. Paul Desjardins has recently written a little tract on sincer- 
ity in polemics, entitled Les regies de I'honnete discussion selon 
Pascal. Some months ago there appeared under his editorship 
the first number of the Calendrier des serviteurs de la verite, a 
journal dealing with great examples of courage and intellectual 
integrity ; a reproduction of the celebrated cast of Pascal, was 
used as a frontispiece. 

In view of such a state of mind, M. Mathieu's accusation has 
produced the greatest astonishment. All conversation in phil- 
osophical circles turns on the scientific probity of Pascal. The 
daily papers themselves have reported these attacks ; I do not 
believe that any question of history has ever caused such a com- 
motion. M. Abel Lefranc, professor of French Literature in the 
College of France, was the first to reply to these attacks. He 
defended Pascal in four articles which appeared in the Revue 
politique et litteraire, x and which were afterwards combined into a 

1 August I, 18, and 25, and September 8, 1906. 
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little book. The epigraph of this work, " Cujus glorise neque 
profuit quisquam laudando nee vituperando quisquam nocuit," is 
itself very characteristic of that worship of Pascal of which I 
spoke above. 

M. Mathieu accuses Pascal of having printed the Recti de la 
grande experience for form's sake only, and of having got out 
a very small number of copies, and concealed them, so to speak, 
with an obscure bookseller, so that after Descartes's death he 
could resurrect them to do honor to himself. He bases his argu- 
ment on the scarcity of copies of the work in libraries, and on 
the fact that Pascal had no reason to place his book with Savreux. 
This whole argument is without weight, for, in the first place, all 
the pamphlets of that time are very rare ; for example, the original 
edition of the Cid, notwithstanding its popularity. The pamphlet 
in question, which only contains twenty pages, might easily disap- 
pear, for a great many libraries took but little care of pamphlets. 
Besides, M. Mathieu has exaggerated this scarcity : in Paris alone, 
three public libraries contain fine copies of it. Finally, Savreux, far 
from being an obscure bookseller, was the official publisher of the 
Jansenists ; he was thrown into the Bastille for his attachment to 
their cause and was buried at Port Royal. All these facts are men- 
tioned in the third volume of Port Royalby Sainte-Beuve. He was 
therefore the publisher to whom Pascal would most naturally ad- 
dress himself. And if he did not send his book to Descartes, it 
was because he did not have his address, which the latter did not 
willingly allow to be known, and because Mersenne, who usually 
served as intermediary, had died just as the experiment was per- 
formed. It is claimed that Perier might have made the experi- 
ment in the month of November if he had been asked to do so. 
But is the delay inexplicable ? By no means ; for in November 
Perier was called on service to Moulins, whence he returned 
probably to Paris, and did not arrive at Clermont until the end 
of June, 1648, or later. But on his return he had more to do 
than climb immediately the Puy-de-D6me. It was necessary to 
make arrangements with some friends who took part and assisted 
him in the expedition ; these were P. Bannier, Canon Mosnier, 
Councillors La Ville and Begon, and Doctor La Porte. M. 
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Abel Lefranc estimates that these preparations alone would 
occupy him until about the middle of August, and that it was at 
this time that the unusual heat is reported of which Perier speaks, 
and which retarded the experiment until September 19. More- 
over, perhaps Perier by reason of his duties was not free every 
day ; one may judge so from a passage of his letter. Thus the 
delay is very well explained without assuming any knavery. 
Concerning the fact that Pascal does not mention his Recti in his 
letter of candidacy to the Academy, the reply is not less deci- 
sive. The Academy at that time was nothing but a society of 
mathematicians, and Pascal in his letter only enumerated his 
mathematical works. As regards the so-called eclipse of Pascal's 
scientific reputation after this affair, the defence is equally excel- 
lent : Carcavi, Fermat, Huyghens, Gassendi, Rohault, Chanut, 
Leibniz, and Mariotte have all spoken very eulogistically of Pascal 
and his experiment. There was therefore no "conspiracy of 
silence," and the disrepute of Pascal appears entirely imaginary. 

Finally (and this is not the weakest of Lefranc's arguments), 
if Pascal had misrepresented the facts, the complicity of Perier, 
who was a very honest man, of Jacqueline Pascal, and of their 
friends, would have been necessary. Is it morally probable that 
they connived at allowing without protest such a culpable act of 
egotism and bad faith ? 

In addition to this able defense by M. Lefranc, the Pascal affair 
has also called out an article by M. Brunschvicg, in the Bulletin 
of the " Union pour la verite," x and two articles by M. Duhem in 
the Revue Generale des Sciences 2 . Having explained at great 
length the two sides of the argument under discussion, I shall 
say only a few words about these articles. 

M. Brunschvicg avoids the tone of a defender. Although he 
is Pascal's editor and has much sympathy with his author, his 
main interest lies in examining both sides of the case. We rec- 
ognize that Pascal's letter to M. de Ribeyre, d propos of Magni, 
is a " tissue of inaccuracies ; " but he also shows that it can be 

1 " A propos de Pascal et de 1' experience du Puy-de-D6me," June-September, 
1906. 

1 " Le P. Mersenne et la pesanteur de 1'air," September I and 30, 1906. 
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otherwise interpreted than as deliberate bad faith. He points out 
that M. Mathieu has often been unwise in his conclusions, and 
that he has neither examined all the texts nor considered all the 
hypotheses. But, on the other hand, he does not conceal the fact 
that Pascal had a very bad character, and that occasionally he 
became so angry that he lost his judgment. The conclusion is 
that we have still a great deal to learn of this affair, and that it 
is very unfortunate to have prejudged Pascal by a sensational 
charge. 

As to M. Duhem, he deals with Pascal only incidentally. The 
real object of his articles is to study the development of Mer- 
senne's ideas regarding atmospheric pressure, and to reclaim for 
him the project of the experiment on a mountain. Mersenne 
was, he confesses, a blundering, methodless soul, but was, on the 
other hand, full of imagination and ardor. It is undisputed that 
he was the first of all to mention the project in question in a 
text of certain date (between the 8th and 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1647). M. Mathieu says that he got the idea from Des- 
cartes. That is possible ; this same text speaks of recent 
experiments on barometric variation, at that time unexplained, 
in which Pascal and Descartes took part. But Mersenne was 
quite capable of inventing it all alone, his book is full of ideas 
and projects of the same kind, some of which are absurd and 
others excellent. Why should he not have guessed accurately 
this time ? But what about Descartes and his repeated de- 
mands ? He also had the same idea in mind and he believed 
that he was the only one who had it. In 1647, this idea of 
making an experiment on the top of a mountain was ' in the 
air,' just as that of atmospheric pressure had been fifteen years 
earlier, when Descartes, Baliani, Jean Rey, and Beeckman spoke 
independently of it, almost at the same time, between 1630 and 
1632. "As Descartes had conceived the idea of this experiment 
without the aid of others, he concluded that no one could think 
of it without his assistance ; his inordinate pride led him to this 
conclusion." 1 Pascal was likewise able to think out this experi- 
ment himself, and also imagined in good faith that no other per- 

1 Loc. cit., p. 816. 
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son had thought of it. " Let us not passionately dispute the 
question of priority with regard to these different discoverers 
through whom the idea, when it had reached its development, 
found expression at almost the same time. Does the grain which 
is germinating plagiarize the grain which germinated an hour 
earlier in the same field P" 1 

These are wise words and a timely reminder of a great truth 
in the history of science. But they do not serve to solve all the 
historical difficulties so cleverly raised by M. Mathieu any more 
than do the methodological reservations made by M. Brun- 
schvicg. How much there is in this matter which still remains 
suspicious ! There is no trace of those Mersenne letters to for- 
eign scientists, which Pascal declares were written at his request ; 
no trace of their replies, unless we except a very vague passage 
from Huyghens, which could just as well be applied to some- 
thing else. It is difficult to interpret the letter to Le Pailleur 
in June, 1648 : If the delay in performing the experiment was 
due to the fact that Perier was at Moulins and afterwards at 
Paris, why does Pascal give the inclemency of the season as the 
cause of this delay ? There is finally the mention of Auzout's 
experiment, which remains up to this time, together with the 
claims of Descartes himself, the most serious of the arguments 
in the accusation, and that upon which the least has been said ; 
for the Traite de la pesanteur de I'air, which M. Brunschvicg 
cites, and in which the question of this experiment is raised anew, 
can only increase the difficulties pointed out above. Neverthe- 
less, one might be able to find some explanation favorable to Pas- 
cal : perhaps he sucked out the air with his mouth ; perhaps he 
may have rarefied it by means of a syringe, since he had already 
used that instrument in other experiments. Although all this 
does not agree with the exact terms of his description, one might 
admit that he yielded to the desire of expressing things in a more 
systematic and striking manner. But, on the other hand, these 
hypotheses have also a weak side ; they would apply excellently 
to a public work, but are no longer comprehensible in the case 
of a letter to a friend, who was himself a witness of the experi- 

'P. 774- 
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ment ; finally, they do not explain the fact that this experiment, 
which was so decisive, was not known until eight months after- 
wards in a more imperfect form, and that then it was attributed 
to Auzout. 

Thus the question has not been settled, and we shall perhaps 
see articles still appear on the same subject. 1 But even if the 
letter to Perier was changed or entirely written for the public, 
after the date which it bore, there are two things still to be taken 
into consideration. The first is that accuracy of documents is 
something modern, like the respect for texts and the historical 
sense. All literature, until almost our own time, was full of false 
claims. Whether through pleasantry, or prudence, or in order 
to accentuate the effect of a publication, the name of the author, 
the place, or the date might be altered without scruple. The 
Provinciates themselves show examples of this liberty which no 
one thought of criticising at that time. The same may be said 
of the alleged letter from Etienne Pascal the father to P. Noel. 
The second point is that Pascal at the time of the experiment 
on the vacuum was a young man of twenty-five years, passionate, 
violent, eager for glory, and perhaps neurotic enough to forget 
involuntarily and in good faith what he did not wish to remember. 
Examples of such systematic amnesias are not rare, even among 
men better balanced mentally, and the letter to Ribeyre shows 
some probability of this. He was not at that time the Pascal 
touched by grace, who retired five or six years later to Port-Royal 
and devoted himself wholly to the service of God. How many 
great saints there are in the Golden Legend, who in their youth 
committed sins which are both better authenticated and more 
serious in nature than those ascribed to the author of the Pensees ! 

Andre Lalande. 

1 Since this account was written, M. Mathieu has published four new articles in 
the Revue de Paris (February, 1907, and the following numbers) in which he re- 
plies to the criticisms directed against his previous articles. M. Brunschvicg has also 
published a paper entitled " Pascal a-t-il vole Auzout?" (Les debats, May I, 1907.) 
The general review of the discussion which has appeared in the Revue de synthese 
historique, by M. Rey, and also that in the Revue scienlifique, by M. Mentre, may 
be consulted with advantage. 



